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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS NOTES 
ILLINOIS MINERS WIN 

MUNICIPAL RAILWAY BONDS 

THE CHURCH AND ORGANIZED LABOR 
PREVENTION OF FIRE HAZARDS 
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CARQUINEZ 
BRIDGE 


A MIGHTY structure of steel arches it- 


self across 


Carquinez Straits 


double span cantilever bridge in the world 
and completing an uninterrupted highway 


—-- 


1775 miles from Canada to Mexico. 


Thousands of motorists have crossed 
the Carquinez Straits on this massive 


bridge. . 


and accentuating the importance of such 
a connecting link in the path of progress. 


The Emporium joins with the thousands 
of satisfied motorists who have crossed 
the bridge in acclaiming its success... . 
let the success of this bridge encourage the 
building of more bridges. 


the turbulent waters of 
forming 


. greatly facilitating travel... . 
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Labor Cot meets every Friday at 
F femple, Sixteenth and 
ry’s office and head- 
Labor Temple. 

n Committee 

30 p.m. Label 

t and third Wednes- 
Headquarters telephone 


$ p.m. at 


luring Febru- 
. 49 Clay 
and 4th Mondays. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104— 
lay 224 Guerrero. 
Painters—Meet Ist 


rero. 


and 3rd 


5—Meet Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
rs—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ry, 1059 56th St.. Oakland. 
Ist and 3rd Saturdays 
on Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
> fe 

148—Meet Ist 

2 Valencta 
ry Wagon Drirers—Meet 8rd Friday, Labor 


and 3rd Mondays 


B. Brundage, Sec., 505 Potrero Ave. 


rs—Meet Ist and 3rd 


No. 6—Meet 2nd 


and 4th Thurs- 


room 804, 693 Mission Meet 


3rd Tuesday, Labor 


rs and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 


Rrewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 


3rd Thursday., 
5—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 


508—Meet Ist 


Third 


and 3rd Fridays, 


sonic Hall, and Newcomb Sts. 


Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave. 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 
Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 8rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 
Anza. Meet Ist Wednesday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet lst and 3rd Sundays, 
195 Market. 

Flectrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6-——Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors 
and 3rd Fridays, 

Federal Employees No, 1—Office, 146 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st Thursday 
at 5:15 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery ('erks—-Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
pie 


Hatters No, 23—Sec., Jonas Graee, 178 Flood Ave. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


lst and 3rd 


3400 


and Operators—Meet Ist 
200 Guerrero. 


Mon- 


ith Tuesdays, 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza, 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meets Ist and 8rd 

Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8S. F. 
Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market. 
Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Labor Temple. 


Meet 


proon-- 


Designed by Hale’s for California 
Men and California Weather 


Hale’s 10 Point 
Union Suits 


“"t 
6 for $5 


Discriminating men 
will appreciate the 
solid comfort and 
long-wearing quali- 
ties of these new ath- 
letic suits for year 
‘round wear. Featur- 
ing ten points of su- 
periority. It'll pay to 
buy in quantities! 


Men’s Shop, 
First Floor. 


tT 


Laundry Workers No. 
Mondays, 


26—Meet Ist 
Labor Temple. 


and 3rd 


Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 6358 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Machinists No. 
Temple. 


68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 


200 Guerrero, 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist 
Labor Temple. 


and 3rd Thursdays, 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Labor 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 119—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4tb 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday, Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 102 Labor Temple. 


Ornamental Plasterers 460—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero, 


Patternmakers—Meet. 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, 
ple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 
Temple. 


Labor Tem- 
4th Thursday. Labor 


Post Office Laborers—-Sec., 
Steiner St. 


Wm. ’Donnell 212 


Printing Pressmen—Offce, 
2nd Monduy, 


431 Stevenson, 
Labor Temple. 


Meets 
Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan. 
3300 16th St. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 


273 Golden Gate Ave. 
Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 
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Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacifie—Merts Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Steam Shovel Men No. 

268 Market. 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday. 
Labor Temple. 


2nd and 4th 


Labor Tem 


64—Meet Ist and 3rd 


45—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 


5536 


2nd and ith 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 
Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No, 1—Meet 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 


30—Wednesdays, 1256 


Tuesdays, 200 


Waiters No. 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 117] 
Market, 


Water Workers—Sec., 
Meet Ist Monday, 


8 p.m, 


Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St 


Labor Temple. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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ISSUES BEFORE THE CONVENTION. 
By Chester M. Wright. 

surrounded on every hand by California hospi- 
tality, but with a stern eye to business neverthe- 
‘ the American Federation of Labor convention, 
now under way in Los Angeles, faces staggering 
issucs. 

\mong these are 
he injunction, a more serious issue than ever; 
Company unions, weapon of the big 
non-union industries; 
he yellow dog contract, bond of the slave to 
union-hating employer; 
Trade union insurance, a big factor with the 
nching of the Union Labor Life Insurance 
mpany, under the presidency of Matthew Woll; 
‘he fascisti and the soviets, twin aristocracies; 
International relations, grown more ramifying 


favorite 


than ever; and 
National and state legislation, including such 
important problems as Boulder Canyon dam. 
Recent developments regarding the attitude of 
the Department of Labor toward the fascisti make 
that an outstanding matter. Exclusion of Count 
Phaon di Revel, commander of the fascisti forces 
the United States, president of the Fascisti 
League of North America, now in Italy, will be 
asked in a resolution and supported not only on 
the ground of the fascisti oath, but on the ground 
that di Revel is commander of a foreign armed 
force on American soil. 
International relations 
On the list of matters under this head there is this 


loom larger than ever. 
collection; International Federation of Trade 
lions, reporting no progress in bringing about 
\merican affiliation; Mexican affairs, reporting an 
immigration and emigration agreement with Mex- 
ican labor; the Pan-American Federation of Labor, 
reporting on the last convention, held in Washing- 
Cuba, reporting on atrocities and injustices 
Cuban government toward wage earners 
aid union leaders; the Pan-American Commercial 


if the 


Congress, in which labor participated and in which 
for each 
iluture agenda; the Geneva economic conterence, 


labor has secured striking recognition 


where John P. Frey was expert labor adviser by 
presidential appointment; and the Australian in- 
dustrial commission to the United States. 

Organization plans will be considered here and, 
unless indications are all wrong, will be dealt with 
more seriously than ever. 

In fact, if the report of the executive council is 
a guide, this convention may be designated as a 
labor convention with engineering program, 
designed to send labor forward in the swiftly de- 
veloping industrial life of the nation. 

President Green emphasizes that the year has 
brought a new spirit of tolerance toward trade 
unions and employers, which means a new under- 
standing, presaging a period of development for 
Co-operation between the two. 

> 
URGE ARBITRATION. 
Jiicers of the Iowa Federation of Labor ask 
vernor Hammill to appoint a board of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation in the dispute between auto 
mechanics and garage owners. The law gives the 
80Vvernor this power. 

(he employers would deny their employees the 

ight to organize. 


an 


( 
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DEPARTMENTS ELECT. 


President O’Connell was re-elected president of 
the Metal Trades Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at the annual convention in Los 
Angeles. John P. Frey, former editor of the In- 
ternational Molders’ Journal, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. He was recently selected by the 
department’s executive board to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Secretary-Treasurer 
Berres. 

The Building Trades Department elected Wm. 
J. Spencer secretary-treasurer. He succeeds Wm. 
Jey Dray, President McSorley’s 
does not expire until next year. 

The Union Label Trades Department re-elected 
President Hays and Secretary-Treasurer Manning. 
~~} - — 

ILLINOIS MINERS WIN. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

The complete victory of District No. 12, United 
Mine Workers of America, of which Harry Fish- 
wick is the president, and Walter Nesbit the secre- 
tary-treasurer, following a six months’ lockout of 
the 100 per cent organized coal miners of Illinois, 
was hailed with joy by all trade unionists of this 
strongly-unionized commonwealth. 

The union coal miners of Illinois not only won 
on every point, but they furnished a basis for a 
settlement for the long-drown-out controversy in 
all other States where the lockout 
force since last April. 

Miners Stick to Guns. 

President Fishwick, of District No. 12, in ad. 
dressing the 750 delegates assembled at the con- 
vention of the Illinois State Federation of Labor 
at East St. Louis, September 15th, stated the 
terms on which his organization would agree to 
an honorable settlement. 


deceased. term 


has been in 


The terms as outlined by President Fishwick at 
that time were the precise basis upon which a set- 
tlement was reached at Chicago 16 days later. The 
coal miners had not yielded an inch. 

Operations, under the proposal, were resumed 
October 3rd under the Jacksonville agreement of 
1924, calling for a wage scale of from $5 to $7.50 
a day. It was the expiration of that agreement 
that caused the differences which brought on the 
lockout almost ago. 

Under the plan of settlement agreed on, the 


seven months 
Jacksonville wage scale—so-called because it was 
made in Jacksonville, Fla—will be continued until 
a commission of four completes a thorough study 
of the Illinois mine situation. The report of that 
commission is to be submitted to the joint wage 
scale committee of the operators and miners next 
February 7. 
Arbitration Provided For. 

The settlement provides for arbitration in the 
event that a board of two coal operators and two 
miners fails to agree on the 1928 scale. 

The members of this commission Rice 
Miller, president, and H. C. Perry, vice-president 
of the Coal Operators’ Association; Harry Fish- 
wick, president, and State Senator William Sneed 
of Herrin, vice-president of District No. 12, United 
Mine Workers of America. If they fail to agree, 
they are empowered to select a fifth man as ar- 
bitrator. 


are 


How Miners Won. 
The two great determining factors in forcing a 
settlement satisfactory to the coal miners undoubt- 
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edly were the perfect organization that the min- 
ers have in this State and the policy pursued of 
signing up with all operators willing to accept the 
terms of the union. A large number of mines were 
in operation under union conditions when the final 
big settlement came. The strain from this whit- 
tling process finally became too much for the big 
operators, banded together to break the union, and 
they were forced to capitulate. 


—> 
UNIONS QUIT BOARD OF AWARDS. 


The Building Trades Department, American 
Federation of Labor, has withdrawn from the Na- 
tional Board for Jurisdictional Awards in the 
Building Industry. The unionists declare they 
were the only ones who “made any sincere at- 
tempt to comply with the provisions of the agree- 
ment.” 

The Brotherhood of Carpenters has reaffiliated 
with the Building Trades Department. 

William J. Spencer was elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the department. 


The above are features of the most successful 
convention the Building Yrades Department ever 
held. 

The National Board for Jurisdictional Awards 
was organized in 1919, It consisted of eight mem- 
bers with the following affiliations: American En- 
gineering Council, one member; American Insti- 
tute of Architects, one member; Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, two members; Na- 
tional Building Trades Employ- 
ers, One member; and Building Trades Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor, three mem- 
The chairman is Rudolph P. Miller of the 
American Engineering Council. 

The Brotherhood of Carpenters was the first to 
object to the board’s decisions. 


Association of 


bers. 


The Bricklayers’ 
International Union recorded their official dissent, 
and later, James P. Noonan, president of the 

3rotherhood of Electrical Workers, resigned as a 
member of the board. 

The election of William J. 
turn of that trade unionist to a position he held 
from the establishment of the department in 1908 
until 1924, at El Paso, when he declined to be a 
candidate. William J. Tracy was elected. He died 
in July, this year. 
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OUTLAW THIRD DEGREE. 


The Supreme Court of Canada disapproved third 


Spencer means a re- 


degree methods by 
trial to 
murder. 


BOSS 
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Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


the police in granting a new 


an illiterate Indian who is accused of 
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THE CHURCH AND ORGANIZED LABOR. 
By E. Guy Talbott. 
ty-seventh convention of the 


An- 


One of the promi- 


annual 


1 of Labor met in Los 
sr 3-12, 1927 
he local committee on arrange- 

convention was Dr. E. P. Ryland, 

the Church Federation of 
gave a stirring address of 


churches at the opening 


what happened at the 
year, twenty-five leading 
ladly opened their pul- 
Only 
labor 


Sunday, October 9. 
its invitation to a 
this church repudiated 
id pulpit supply com- 
y were in the midst 
it would be unwise to 
ve in their pulpit. This 
of the Detroit Y.M.C.A., 
t the Los Angeles church 
1 been invited. 
American Federation of 
. addressed the congregation 
i Church; the sec- 
spoke in the First Pres- 
-tor of the Workers’ Educa- 
Miller, spoke in the First 
i he Episcopal Pro- 
alifornia Conference of 
h was in session at the 
tions of fraternal greet- 
y belief in the aims and 

an Federation of Labor. 
listers attended the sessions of 
nd many were heard to remark on 
f the addresses and the ideal- 
One Methodist 
conference seemed more 
while the 


convention. 


American 

-ention impressed him 
lering. 

1 a iraternal delegate to sev- 

of Labor conventions 

labor bodies. He 

1ess on the part of 

There was a time 

upon the ‘Social 


similar declarations 


looked 
and 
as esoteric documents of 
time has passed. 
United States 
sincere and in 
ions favoring social and 
never had more sym- 


movement in the 


churches are 


than when addressing labor 
ngeles urged increas- 
unday and the report 
called favorable attention 
ed labor has an increasing 


ation by church bodies of 


vy an “open 
gave the labor 
The City 
nvention on 


welcome, 
satis 
t with tne c 
California, 
Sacramento to address 


‘Governor of 
delegates welcome. 
made by Senator 
of Eabor James. J. 

General William Summerill, 
Tnited States Army. The ira- 
Great Britain 


anada and 


addresses 


Gompers. In reply 


labor want?” Mr. 


i the fullness thereof. 
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There is nothing too precious, there is nothing 
too beautiful, too lofty, too ennobling, unless it is 
within the scope and comprehension of labor’s 
aspiration and wants. We want more schoo! houses 
and less jails; more books and less arsenals; more 
learning and less vice; more constant work and 
less crime; more leisure and less greed; more jus- 
tice and less revenge—in fact, more of the op- 
portunities to cultivate our better natures; to make 
manhood more noble, womanhood more beautiful 
and childhood more happy and bright.” 

It was in the strength of this essentially re- 
ligious passion that the American Federation of 
Labor conducted its deliberations in the Los An- 
geles convention. Is there any reason why the 
churches should not sympathize with the men and 
toil, and co-operate with them in 
achieving the “more abundant life’? The head of 
the Christian church was himself a carpenter. 


> 

FAVORS SHERMAN ACT SUBSTITUTE. 

The American Federation of Labor convention 
has gone on record as favoring: 

1. Repeal or amendment of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, the Clayton Act and other anti-trust 
“which are being used to prevent workers 
from combining for purposes of mutual aid.” 

2. Limitation of the jurisdiction of 
equity in the “misuse” of injunctions in labor dis- 


women who 


laws 
courts of 


putes. 

3. Enactment of a law declaring as against pub- 
lic policy the so-called “yellow dog’ contract, 
wherein an employee agrees not to join a union 
as condition of employment. 

One paragraph of the anti-trust repeal resolu- 
tion lauded the work of William Randolph Hearst 
when he was a member of the Fiity-eighth Con- 
gress from New York. A portion of the resolution 
read: 

“W. R. Hearst, then a representative in Con- 
gress from New York, on February 18, 1905, in- 
troduced a bill to protect trade and commerce 
against restraints and monopoly, which bill is, in 
fact, an anti-monopoly bill designed to apply to 
prevent monopoly in the products of labor, or of 
any mineral product or products of the soil or of 
the sea, and to leave to men and women the right 
and opportunity to protect themselves by com- 
binations for mutual aid and protection. ... 

“Resolved, That we demand the immediate re- 
peal of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and 
promptly enact in its place the anti-monopoly bill 
introduced in the Fifty-eighth Congress by W. R. 
Hearst.” 


o- 
ROLPH Is A “GOOD SPORT.” 


With work progressing rapidly on the Wilcox 
survey of the street car transportation lines and 
franchise problem, Mayor James Rolph, Jr., who 
had vetoed this survey, issued a statement re- 
pudiating the threat of court action which had 
been whispered about in some quarters. 

“T will not be a party to any suit to tie up 
the salary of Delos F. Wilcox, or to interfere in 
any way with his employment,” the Mayor said. 
“That settles it.” 

The Mayor declared that the Board of Super- 
visors had voted unanimously for Wilcox’s em- 
ployment in the first place, and on Monday had 
overridden his veto by a vote of 15 to 3. 

“That settles it,” the Mayor said. “This is a rep- 
resentative government, the Supervisors are the 
elected representatives of the people, and as such 
have twice voted in favor of employing Mr. 
Wilcox.” 

The Mayor declares further, that while he does 
not agree with the Board as to the plan chosen 
for getting the information it desires, he will not 
approve mere obstructionist tactics, such as a law- 
suit would constitute. 

His own preference, he says, is for a commission 
of three engineers, as provided for by the ordinance 
he has placed on the ballot. 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


We “CAN” sell clean, staple merchan- 
dise at right prices at all times and we 
do “DO” it. Our six big department 
store buying power is the reason. 


MISSION ST. NEAR 22ND 
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POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 


Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phene Mission 5744 
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& TRADES | [COUNCIL 
—— 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


Council on your 


ot 


A. R, Fennimore 


<=—— Eyes Tested 


Prices 


Satisfaction 


Se5- 
signe Guaranteed 
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1221 Broadway -Oakland 
2106 Shattuck Avenue... ..Berkeley 


We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 


2508 MISSION STREET 
181 Post Street 
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1927 WAGE SCALE WILL CONTINUE. 
the 1927 wage scale paid to building trades 
kers will be maintained during 1928, it was an- 
unced by San Francisco and East Bay con- 
tors and builders. 
he present scale for the 58 building crafts was 
| last December by an impartial wage board 
sosed of Archbishop Edward J. Hanna, Judge 
C. Sloss and Selah Chamberlain. 
pproximately 25,000 workmen are paid under 
scale. Organizations that have 
ed to accept the scale for the coming year in- 
the Builders’ Exchange of San Francisco, 
Exchange of Alameda County, Gen- 
the Asso- 
d General Contractors of Alameda County, the 
me Builders Association of San 
Industrial Association and the Industrial 
ciation of San Francisco. 
Current Schedule. 


Journey- 
men Help- 
Mechanics ers 


wage board 


Builders’ 
Contractors of San Francisco, Inc., 
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Reinforced Concrete... 
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luding Engineers 
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sesmiths, 
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Bed Rubbers 5 Rare SaaS Sree POS 
irble Polishers, Finishers. .. <2 2: 
men, Planing Mill Department... 
Iimen, Sash and Door 
Iwrights 
del Makers 

lel Casters 

aic and Terrazzo Workers....... 
Varnishers and _ Polishers 

8.00 

uters, WVarnishers and _ Polishers 
nutside) 
le Drivers and Wharf Builders (in- 


uding Engineers) 


9.00 


rs, Composition 

Metal WVOLKersi., ice iheelsar aes 
ukler Fitters 
un Fitters 

Builders 

Cutters, § 


lruck Drivers—2500 pounds to 
} pounds 
Truck Drivers—4500 pounds to 
) pounds 
!'ruck Drivers—6500 pounds and 


General Teamsters, 2 horses 
General Teamsters, 4 houres 
Plow Teamsters, 4 horses 


Saraper Peninsters, 4 horses A 

Plasterers’ Hodcarriers, Bricklayers’ Hodcarriers, 
Roofers’ Laborers, Hoisting Engineers and Steam 
Shovel Firemen to start 15 minutes before other 
workmen, both at morning and at noon. 

Eight hours to constitute a day’s work, except 
as otherwise noted. 

Five and one-half days to constitute a week’s 
work, except as otherwise noted. 

Overtime to be paid, time and a half, except on 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Laborers, Building, Saturday afternoons, straight 
time. Shift work to be paid for at straight time, 
provided two or more straight shifts of eight hours 
are worked on the job in any 24 hours. 

Recognized holidays to be New Year’s, Decora- 
tion Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Admission 
Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day. 

Teamsters and Auto Truck Drivers will be 
governed by the usual hours and regulations pre- 
vailing in that craft in this city. 

—>- 
FUNDS FOR BOND CAMPAIGNS ASKED. 

The San Francisco Labor Council has issued the 
following circular letter, which is self-explanatory: 

October 14, 1927. 
To Each Labor Organization in San Francisco. 
Greeting: 

The San Francisco Labor Council hereby ear- 
nestly appeals to each labor organization in San 
Francisco to contribute as liberally as it can afford 
for the purpose of aiding a campaign of advertis- 
ing and publicity in favor of two pending bond 
issues to be voted on by the electors on Tuesday, 
November 8, namely the bonds for the Municipal 
Railway extensions and the bonds for the Hetch 
Hetchy power line from Newark to San Fran- 
cisco. The moneys donated will be used, on a 
fifty-fifty basis, for each of the said bond issues; 


the campaign committee for the Municipal Rail- 
way extension bonds to manage the campaign for 
that bond issue and the Labor Council to manage 
the campaign for the Hetch Hetchy power line 
bonds. 

Both these bond issues were sponsored by or- 
ganized labor and dovetail in their purpose, and 
there is a tremendous opposition and active cam- 
paigning against them on the part of capitalistic 
interests; wherefore it behooves labor to awaken 
the citizens in general to their duty of voting for 
these bond issues. 

We sincerely hope and trust that each organiza- 
tion will do its part and respond quickly, as the 
time is very short, and we would request that this 
office be immediately notified of your action as 
soon as taken. 

WILLIAM P. STANTON, President. 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
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STRIKES ENDED IN TWO STATES. 

The six-months’ strike in the coal fields of Illi- 
nois and Iowa has ended. The adjustment was 
first made in Illinois where coal owners and min- 
ers agreed to the creation of a joint committee 
which will work out a satisfactory settlement. 
This plan was later accepted in Iowa. 

These strikes were a part of the nation-wide 
strike that started on April 1st, following a fail- 
ure of Central Competitive Field coal owners and 
miners to reach an agreement at Miami, last Feb- 
ruary. The owners demanded wage reductions, 
some of them insisting that wages be based on 
the non-union fields of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. 


The Central Competitive Field consists of IIli- 


nois, Indiana, Ohio and western Pennsylvania. 


* Rates in other sections are based on this field. 


The settlement in Illinois is the first time in 
many years that one state in the Central Compet- 
itive Field made a separate agreement. 
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Cherry’s Courteous Credit 


Makes it possible for you to take advantage of 


Cash Prices on Credit 


19 Years in S. F. 
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BUY NOW—WEAR NOW—PAY LATER 
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NATIONAL BANK 


OFarrell at Market 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Member Federal Reserve System. 


Under United States 
Government super- 
vision — backed by 
the combined re- 
sources of the Broth- 
erhood financial or- 
ganization. 


Depository for the 
State of California 
and for the City and 
County of San Fran- 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY BONDS. 


Why We Should Vote for the Bonds: 
They Develop the City. 
development and prosperity of 


largely upon ample street 


Railway can fur- 


provide needed 


posed extensions have been 
ic Owner Association 
ntal 1 carrying the 
bond issue; 
They Cost Nothing. 

Municipal 


Railway 
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sses, is the property 


and is valued 


Railway has not cost 
taxes; 
oposed extensions will not 
taxes; 


‘They Pay Handsomely. 
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STRIKERS ENJOINED. 


if New 
stage 
picketing. 
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that 
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organized 
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GUN MEN PAID BY EMPLOYERS. 
Deputizing by the State of Pennsylvania of coal 


and iron police, selected by coal owners, aroused 


Federation of Labor convention at 


following 


the American 
Los Angeles, a special report on this 
subject by the executive council. 

Che report recommended that a conference of 
trade union representatives assemble at Pittsburgh 
on November 14th to devise methods to stop this 
misuse of 


government and to aid the miners in 


their interlocked industrial, 
financial and political powers. 

“One of 
this State,” 


wage contest against 
the most reprehensible developments in 
“is the action of Penn- 
sylvania political powers who promiscuously issue 


says the report, 
comnussions to coal and iron police who are paid 
These 
employees are thus authorized to arrest miners at 
will.” 


for their services by the coal corporations. 


The gun men have a free hand in their terroriz- 


ing campaign. Miners are evicted from their 


homes, and coercion and intimidation are applied. 
Civic and social activities of the miners and their 
are interfered with, 


picketing denied. 


families injunctions issued and 
attention to the 
courage of miners on strike in western and central 
Pennsylvania, as well as in other sections of the 
country. 


The executive council called 


“Many of the felds have, for 
years, been industrial battlefields upon which the 
lives and fortunes of and their 


“Alternating 


bituminous coal 


thousands of miners 
families are determined,” it is stated. 
experiences of success and failure, the miners have 
fought for higher wages, humane work conditions 
and Only men who 
Posse courage and an unconquerable spirit can 
repeatedly engage in such gruelling contests. 

ae Pittsburgh Coal Company, which broke its 
union agreement, is leading the fight against the 
miners in the Pittsburgh district. The Pittsburgh 
Terminal Coal Corporation, also a contract-violat- 
ing corporation, 


improved living standards. 


is another 
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11,000 MILLIONAIRES. 
There are 11,000 millionaires in this counrty, ac- 
H. McCoy, 
who makes revenue estimates 
Members of the 


leading trade union foe. 


cording to Joseph government actuary, 


for Congress. 

House and 
to ignore the McCoy estimates. In 1918 he esti- 
mated that the yield from the excess profits tax 
would be $2,500,000,000. 
$2 305 065, 939, 


Senate are afraid 


The actual returns were 
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FOOLISHNESS ABOUT FIGHT FILMS. 

Certain United States District Attorneys are 
raising all manner of fuss about Dempsey-Tunney 
fight films, arresting theatre owners here and 
there and talking loudly about arresting Rickard 
and others. 

What twaddle! 
financiers, 


Few will care to defend the big 
including the fight principals, for what- 
ever may be their share in the profits of fight 
films. And it is idle to quarrel with those who say 
the pictures are of a sort to beastialize audiences. 
That is all beside the point. 

The point is that prize fighting itself is legalized 
in most States where the films would be shown. 
Ii the fights are legal it is a most inconsistent 
thing to bar the pictures. Moreover, radio de- 
scriptions took the fight almost literally into mil- 
lions of homes. The inconsistency of 
sach year. 

If we can only carry our inconsistencies to the 
point where we begin laughing at our foolishness 
we may have some hope of escape from the net- 
york of prohibitory laws and regulations which 

tanical minorities 


American 
civilization grows 


have succeeded in 
through brow-beaten law-making bodies. 
—— ——— @—_—_ — — 
STEREOTYPERS GAIN. 
Stereotypers employed on newspapers in Ottawa. 
Canada, raised wages $4 a week. 


forcing 


have 
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PRIVACY IS IGNORED. 


Is the tapping of private telephone wires by pro 


1927 


hibition agents to get evidence a violation of the 
Fourth and Fifth Amendments to the Constitution? 
This question will be passed upon by the Unite; 
States Supreme Court, 
its summer recess. 
Both the District and the Appeals Court up} i 
the right of the dry agents to tap the wires, thoug 
Judge Frank H. Rudkin of the Ninth Circuit ae 
of the privacy of the 
eate a deplorable. and intoler- 


which has convened ajte 


of Appeals said et 
individual would ‘ 
able” situation. 
“Must the who use the _ telephones 
every day for lawful purposes have their messages 
intercepted in this way?” 
their 


millions 


his opinion said. “Must 
personal, private and confidential communi- 
cations to family, 


through any 


friends and business associates 
such scrutiny on the part of 


agents in whose selection they have no choice and 


pass 


for the faithful performance of whose duties they 
have no scrutiny?” 

In the 
half a 
tapped wires 


case in point indictments were secured hy 
dozen prohibition agents in Seattle, who 
in an office building. 

For several months the agents listened in on the 
private wires and made longhand transcriptions or 
what they heard. These notes were then 
revised and retyped. Counsel for the in- 
dicted men objected to the admission of this re- 
vised testimony. The trial court allowed introduc- 

carefully edited testimony and_per- 
agents, on the witness stand, to read 


notes of 


typed, 


tion of the 
mitted dry 
from it. 

Judge 
to color or 


Rudkin said that ‘a better opportunity 


fabricate testimony could not well 
devised by the wit of man,” 
> 
WILL USE ARBITRATION. 


Arbitration 


rather than law suits in civil cases 
is recommended to its members by the Automobile 
Merchants’ Association of New York City. 

If disputants agree to this method, they select 
arbitrators from the American Arbitration Asso- 
National Panel and submit the issue 
This panel consists of more than 500 busi- 
ness and professional men, many of 


ciation’s 
them. 
whom haye 
special knowledge of the auto industry. 

Once the matter has been voluntarily submitted 
to arbitration the umpire’s decision has all the 
validity of a decision in the Federal courts where 
the sum involved exceeds $3000, 
the laws of New 


and also under 
York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
California and Pennsylvania. 
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NATURE AND LEGALITY OF UNIONS. 
By Charles M. Joseph. 


\\hy is the trade union necessary? Let us see. 
Formerly, during the earliest period of settlement 
and development of this country, the apprentice or 
journeyman worker in time could hope to become 
, master himself, to own his own tools and to 
work with his materials. However, there 
came a time, even before the factory era in some 
cases, When the growth of trade made it no longer 
possible for the worker to own either the tools, 
or the product, or even to control the processes. 
He became a life-long wage earner. Without com- 
bination he was before the superior 
strength and cleverness of the master or employer. 

lle formed a trade union in order to pursue 
common action with his fellow worker. He was 
content to surrender his right to bargain as an 
individual and to become merged in the union 
which represented him. The union dealt directly 
with the employer. Combining the representation 
of a large body of workers, think of the power 
lodged in the union for the benefit of its members! 
The history of trade unionism then becomes the 
story of the determined struggle of the worker 
combination for the continuous better- 
ment of his standard of life. The union trans- 
lated this progressive notion of a standard of life 
to more concrete aims, such as shorter hours, 
higher wages, improved working conditions, demo- 
cratic methods of distributing work, thorough 
unionization in order to make more effective its 
bargaining power, etc. With the constant opposi- 
tion of the employer to these aims, we are, of 
course, not concerned in this study. We are con- 
however, with the attitude of the law. The 
law could pursue three possible courses. It could 
leave labor free to further its particular aim. The 
law could hinder or even prevent labor from put- 
ting into effect its stated purposes. Finally, the 
law could go to the extent of aiding labor in ef- 
iectuating its purposes. 
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own 


helpless 


through 


cerned, 


Were 
It would never occur to anyone now- 
adays to ask such a question. Yet the trade union 
during the period of its early growth had to strug- 
ele for legal recognition. England, besides 
the source of our American system of law, 


How did the law regard trade unions? 


they legal? 


being 
is the 
source as well of our early notions of trade union- 
ism. There, unions were held to be illegal con- 
under laws which prohibited group ac- 
tion unless specifically permitted by royal grant 
in the form of a charter, the crown being jealous 
of any mass action which, it felt, might in time 
rival its own power. England later outgrew this 
notion under the pressure and propaganda of the 
rising trade unions. “On the other hand,” to quote 
one author, “labor in this country (U. S.) never 
gained complete relief from the conspiracy doc- 
” To this day, the opinions of some judges 
breathe a certain suspicion of unions as of some- 
thing in themselves dangerous to society and gov- 
ernment. Such judges, of course, display more 
knowledge of old, worn-out law books than of 
modern conditions. Despite this, however, it is 
now thoroughly legal for workers to combine in 
trade union. 


spiracies 


trine, 
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STATUTE “WORKING SMOOTHLY.” 


lhe law in the Province of British 

” and the 

Mun wage of 40 cents an hour for lumber work- 

‘rs, under the Male Minimum Wage Act, did not 

bring about any “unusual business depression,” 

‘ays the Department of Labor in its annual report. 
ith statutes were opposed by employment in- 
ts, who raised the familiar cry that business 
ld be ruined. 


eight-hour 


Columbia is “working smoothly, mini- 
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GAIN FIVE-DAY WEEK. 


Organized carpenters of Denver, Colo., have 


lished the five-day week. 
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CAUTION IN STARTING BANKS. 


The indiscriminate establishment of labor banks 
does not impress the American Federation of 
Labor executive council, which raises a warning 
note against this practice in its annual report to 
the American Federation of 
held at Los Angeles. 

“In our judgment,” the report states, “the time 
has come to stop expansion in the field of labor 
banking until experience with those labor banks 
already organized shall have been critically studied 
and evaluated. It is unwise to experiment further 
until we know exactly what policies are safe and 
dependable.” 

Attention is called to the possible manipulation 
of banks through holding companies and the pay- 
ment of large commissions to these companies for 
their 


Labor convention 


services. 

“Where holding companies are organized the 
ownership of stock of the bank becomes secondary 
to the stock of the holding company,” the council 
says. “Subsidiary organizations have been used to 
make possible financial policies prohibited by sound 
banking rules. 

“Since the recent development in the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers’ financial activities, 
more and more attention is being directed to the 
manner in which labor banks are being financed 
and conducted. Each failure, indeed each difficulty 
in which a labor bank is placed, subjects the re- 
maining labor banks to careful scrutiny of their 
policies and activities.” 

a 
HISTORY AGAIN REPEATS. 


Press cables from Moscow announce that [eon 
Trotsky has been expelled from the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Internationale. 

He criticized methods in the campaign to con- 
trol the world’s organized workers, 
He favors dictatorship, also, 
Sih? 


committee, 


it is charged. 
but he wants 
He says Joseph Stalin, present head of the 
is a “Bonapartist dictator.’ 

That’s what Stalin called 
latter was in control. 

Trotsky’s expulsion is logical. 

Autocracy will not tolerate a rival. 
tators clash, one must go down. 
sky. 


to be 


Trotsky when the 


When dic- 
Today it is Trot- 
Tomorrow it is his successful foe. 

Believers in popular rule are not interested in 
the checkerboard moves of these autocrats, 
to point out that history again repeats. 

ke > 
VOLUNTEERS UNIONIZE SHOPS. 

More than 200 shops in New York City 
been unionized within eight weeks through volun- 
tary effort by members of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

This movement, directed by officers of the union, 
is in answer to trade unionists who claim “it can’t 
be done.” 

Many large employers are sympathetic to the 
organizing campaign, which is intended to stand- 
ardize work conditions and oust the sweatshop 
that was installed in this industry by the Com- 
munists during their control of the recent strike. 
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NO MAN CAN STAND ALONE. 
My Merle Thorpe, 


Editor “Nation’s Business,” Published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
There are many who profit the work of 
their organizations, yet who glibly disavow any 
interest in group endeavor. 
from apathy to antipathy. “haven't time,” or 
they “make a contribution,’ that they'll 
have nothing to do with an organization “ 
run by a clique.” 


They are the unwitting economic 


from 


Their interest changes 
They 
” or declare 
which is 


“throwbacks,” 
freaks who have sloughed off generations of devel- 
opment and reverted to form. They sel- 
fish members of a community or trade, suspicious 


become 


of each other, as it was in the beginning of things. 

Such men lose materially and spiritually. 

Set this down as gospel: The work of the world 
today is being done by groups. 

The individual, no matter how strong as an in- 
dividual, is weak without the strength of 
group. And the beauty of American organization 
is that individuality is stimulated, not suppressed. 

Roosevelt declared truly 


his 


that every 
something to his trade or profession—not a dole in 
the form of dues, 
spiration. 


man owes 
but his best thought and in- 
And Kipling, about the same time, view- 
ing us and his own people with the eyes of a seer 
and prophet, remarked that the hope of the nation 
lay in 
soul.” 


“the everlasting teamwork of every bloomin’ 


Mavericks in business are picturesque but abnor- 
mal. Biologists classify throwbacks as freaks. 

In this world of modern business with its com- 
plexities no man can stand alone. 
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| REDLICK-NEWMAN()| 
COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS. * 
Southeast Corner- {7 th:and-Mission Sts. 


COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 
ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 
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Buy Union Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 


the shoe. 
actually see this Union Stamp. 


We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


COLLIS LOVELY 
General President 


beer oce ee _ 


246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLES L. BAINE 
General Secretary-Treasurur 
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Single Subscriptions $1.50 a year 
To unions subscribing for their 
entire membership, $1.00 a year for 
each subscription. 

Single Copies, 5 cents. 

Changes of address or additions to 
unions’ mail lists must come through 
the secretary of each organization. 
Members are notified that this is 
obligatory. 
Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, 
California, as second-class matter. 
Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in 
section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized August 10, 1918. 
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JAMES W. MULLEN 
Telephone Market 56 
Office, S. F. Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street 
MEMBER OF 
UNITED LABOR PRESS OF CALIFORNIA 
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Prevention of Fire Hazards 
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Demands for new teeth in the building code to diminish San Francisco fire 
hazard are being voiced nowadays following the holocaust that took the lives of five 
lodgers in the Eugene Hotel, 367 Third street, early Sunday morning. In various 
parts of the city there are many such fire traps, most of which were built during the 
three-year emergency period following the fire of 1906 when all the building regula- 
tions were waived in order to provide shelter for the city’s population. 

Inspection of fire hazards in San Francisco is handled by a staff of seven men, 
only four of whom actually make inspections, the other three being employed in 
office detail. 

Oakland has forty men constantly making the rounds of inspection, and New 
York has 1200. 

The present building code which was the best in the country when it was 
adopted in 1909, has gradually been “whittled down,” through pressure from builders 
and owners, to the point where it is ineffective to halt the construction of buildings 
that constitute a continuous and growing fire menace. 

The city is without power to enforce condemnation of fire-traps that were 
erected between 1906 and 1909, such as the Eugene Hotel. 

“These fire-traps,” said P. F. Garnett, public relations director of the San 
Francisco Board of Underwriters, “present a tremendous danger. The city has the 
right, by enacting a health and safety ordinance which would take precedence over 
any individual property rights, to provide for a board of condemnation armed with 
the authority to compel the owners of these structures to tear them down. 

“Oakland has such an ordinance. During the last three years more than 150 
fire-trap buildings have been condemned and torn down in Oakland, and in not one 
instance has the owner fought the order in court. 

“Incidentally the owners of most of these properties are now receiving greater 
revenue from parking lots, gas stations and such ventures on their lots than they 
got from the ramshackle buildings that formerly occupied them. 

“If San Francisco will create such a board of condemnation and at the same 
time its bureau of inspection increased to a point adequate to the size of the city, 
the problem will be solved.” 

Fred W. Meyer, a member of the Board of Public Works, agreed that Garnett’s 
criticisms were well founded. “For some time past,” Meyer said, “we have been 
working on a revision of the building code. Unfortunately, Chief Building Inspector 
J. P. Horgan, who was put in charge of this work, was taken seriously ill and that 
has caused delay.” (He died this week). 

Both the Board of Public Works and the Board of Supervisors are now plan- 
ning to secure the necessary legislation to have the building code amended to make 
the recurrence of this terrible calamity an impossibility. 

What is absolutely required is that all structures used for human habitation 
must be provided with fire escapes and exits, and in addition thereto fire-walls, fire- 
proof roofing, and strengthening of provisions regarding wind pressure, and other 
safety measures. It may be that it will be found necessary to have all buildings 
erected between 1906 and 1909 remodeled or demolished, according to the require- 
ments in each case. 

This week is also the National Fire Prevention Week, which has been instituted 
for the purpose of educating the public in the necessity of being careful in the 
handling of matches, fires and all inflammable materiais. This educational feature 
has been strongly endorsed by the labor movement of the United States. 

Our nation and people have advanced sufficiently in material development and 
cireumspection to now undertake everywhere on a vast scale campaigns and measures 
for the protection of human life against fire hazards, and we hope this time some- 
thing of real value will be done in this city to forever eliminate such ramshackle 


and hazardous lodging houses as the Eugene Hotel. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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me persons will be surprised to learn that the 
nuuber of factories in the United States is de- 
creasing steadily. There is nothing new in that. 
lt has long been predicted that the improvement 
in machinery and the capital 
would make for fewer factories and larger ones. 
\\ hile there is a reduction in the number of man- 


centralization of 


uiucturing plants, there is an increase in produc- 
tion, a general rise in the standard of product and 
better living conditions for the workers. The lat- 
ier statement may be disputed and instances cited 
to the contrary. The truth is, however, that the 
nen at the head of the larger concerns learn more 
quickly the value of well-paid and well-treated 
workers than do the smaller men who are hard 
pressed by competition. New England’s one-time 
monopoly of the textile mills is broken and the 
South now has practically as many spindles as 
the North. The evolutionary process will be fol- 
lowed. There will probably be an overbuilding of 
factories and a consequent backward surge. Even- 
tually there will be a better system. fewer and 
larger factories advantageously situated. There 
will be an unhappy period for the women and 
children, for the Southern states have yet to adopt 
protective laws for them and the Federal laws no 
longer offer any help in that direction. 
kk OX 
Oswald Garrison Villard has done a public serv- 
ice by a scorching and merited attack on the bar- 
baric “third degree” in the October Harper's 
Magazine. The “third degree,” the police method 
of extorting confessions from prisoners by means 
vi torture, both physical and mental, is shown in 
all its hideousness by Mr. Villard, who rightly 
declares that “In its every aspect the ‘third degree’ 
is utterly repulsive and contrary to every dictate 
ot justice.” Mr. Villard finds that the only hope- 
iul occurrence of recent date in connection with 
the “third degree” is the action of thirty-seven 
leading lawyers of Wichita, Kan., who have or- 
ganized to “de-Russianize” the Wichita police, who 
are charged with systematic violations of rights 
oi citizens. The Wichita revolt against police law- 
lessness points the way to other American com- 
munities. The fight against the “third degree” 
might well be led by organized labor, itself often 
the victim of lawless police violence. Labor can 
join with enthusiasm, particularly as the Ameri- 
‘an l’ederation of Labor is on record in unmistak- 
able terms against the “third degree.” In 1910, 
the Federation denounced the practice as “out- 
rageous” and the “uttermost perversion of justice.” 
Strong words, but not too strong to use in con- 
nection with the subject. 
eke ok 
Some one has figured it out that an automobile 
parked occupies about 100 square feet of surface. 
li it is moving at 20 miles an hour it occupies 400 
uare feet of surface. A locomotive at rest oc- 
‘es 650 square feet of surface and moving at 
20 miles per hour it occupies 2,600 square feet and 
loesn’t care to share this allotment with any- 
thing. The main point in this is to call attention 
%1 motorists to the fact that with these figures in 
View, added to the fact that an average grade 
‘rossing occupies about 700 square feet, it is un- 
Wisc to try to have this limited space occupied by 
an automobile and a locomotive. The auto is 
st certain to get the worst of the occupation. 
> - 
ently there was a distinct earthquake shock 
disturbed a small western city and rocked 


municipal building so that the councilmen, 
n session, left without the usual ceremonies. 
lerk, a man of rules and regulations, was hard 
give his minutes the proper official tone. 
he evolved this masterpiece: “On motion 
city hall, the council adjourned.”—American 
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WIT AT RANDOM 
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A negro stoker was crossing the Atlantic for 
the first time. One day when he came up on deck 
to get a breath of fresh air, he looked out over 
the broad expanse of water, with no object what- 
ever in sight, and said in disgruntled tones: 

“Shucks! We is right what we was dis time 
yistaday.” 


“Doctor, if there is anything the matter with me, 
don’t frighten me half to death by giving it a long, 
scientific name. Just tell me what it is in plain 
English.” 

“Well, sir, to be frank, you are lazy.” 

“Thank you, doctor. Now tell me the scientilic 
name for it. I’ve got to report to the missus.”’— 
Hardware Age. 


When Governor Head was in office in New 
Hampshire, Colonel Barrett of the governor’s staff 
died, and there was an unseemly scramble for the 
office, even while his body was awaiting burial 
with honors. One candidate ventured to call upon 
Governor Head. 

“Governor,” he asked, “do you think you would 
have any objection if I were to get into Colonel 
Barrett’s place?” 

The answer came promptly: “No, I don’t think 
I should have any objections, if the undertaker is 
willing.” 


During a railroad strike in England a volunteer 
engineer on the London-Liverpool express per- 
formed the remarkable feat of bringing the train 
into Liverpool 25 minutes ahead of time. The pas- 
sengers went forward in a body to thank him. A 
pale face emerged from the cab. 

“Don’t thank me,” he gasped, “thank God. I 
only found out how to stop this thing 10 minutes 
ago.” 

Hal has an original method of expressing him- 
self, for a three-year-old, and in telling about a 
horse he said: “The horse had a long chin, with 
a mouth right on the end of his chin, and it was 
so long it came clear down in the grass.” 

When the robins appeared in his yard recently 
he said: ‘There are pigeons in our yard, mamma, 
with red ‘tummies.’ ” 


Foreman—I am afraid you are 
efficiency system, Smith. 

Smith—Perhaps so, sir, but somebody has to get 
the work done. 


ignoring our 


A wealthy auto tourist lost his pedigreed dog 
while stopping in a small town. He inserted a lost 
ad in the newspaper, offering a reward of $100. 

The next day he went to the office to inquire, 
but no one was to be found except a decrepit 
janitor. 

“Where in thunder is the 
asked the tourist impatiently. 


newspaper force?” 
“They’re all out,” the old man replied, “tryin’ 
ter find yer dog.’’—Judge. 


The magistrate bent stern brows on the defend- 
ant. 

“You are charged with exceeding the speed limit 
last night,” he declaimed. “Are you guilty or not 
guilty?” 

“Well, you can decide for yourself, Judge,” re- 
plied the prisoner, “I was in that car you passed 
just before they pinched me.”—American [Legion 
Monthly. 


“T often wondered why the English were tea 
drinkers.” 

eV agin?” 

“Yep, but I know now. I had 
coffee.”—Punch Bowl. 


some of their 


THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
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Diplomacy is a queer thing. Supposedly it is a 
game played by shrewd, long-headed men, who 
look with squinting eyes down into the stretch of 
years to come before they open their mouths to say 
anything. Actually it is much different. Take a look 
at the picture of Secretary Kellogg. Old, stooped 
of shoulders, gray of hair, dour of visage—a head 
full of wisdom which is used to out-think and out- 
play other foreign ministers in the game of state- 
craft. Nice way to look at it, but wrong. 
Kellogg, or Coolidge, or maybe both, get  to- 
gether. A general policy is laid down. Bureau 
chiefs are informed. They hook the new policy 
up with a mass of precedent. There are files full 
of precedent in the State Department—and heads 
full of it. 

* * * 

A case in point comes along. The matter is re- 
ferred to the division having that matter in charge 
—Latin American division, Far East division, or 
whatnot. Division chiefs tell subordinates to get 
busy. Subordinates dig deep into the musty past. 
There is a dossier on this and on that. A dossier 
really is a file of old papers—nothing more; it’s 
everything there is on file regarding any particular 
man or subject. Subordinate passes up to division 
chief and division chief passes up to Kellogg a re- 
port, or a reply, as the case may be. Kellogg can’t 
know all the details. The document seems to fit the 
case. It goes. Statecraft is wise—yes, as wise as it 
can be with the kind of a machine it comes out of. 
It’s largely a lot of bunk—like a flat little man pad- 
ded with pillows and decked out in a swallow tail 


with top hat. 
enn kee 


This decayed stuff called diplomacy is costing 
the American people a lot of money every year; 
and it is costing them a lot of the reputation they 
once had. The very machinery through which this 
thing called diplomacy is ground before the final 
sausage comes out at the end is so old and wedded 
to the past, so interlarded with red tape and seal- 
ing wax and so befuddled by men who don’t know 
their business that the wonder is matters are not 
much worse. Men bred in the past, rooted in the 
past, heirs to fortunes, in diplomacy, because it is 
a respectable career for an idler, meet problems 
born of new times. The inevitable result is mis- 
understanding. Few in the State Department had 
any comprehension of what the world-wide Sacco- 
Vanzetti demonstrations were all about. Somehow 
they were unable to fathom them. Why should men 
who have never had any contact with the masses 
know anything about such a matter? Rising labor 
movements in Latin America mean precious little 
to gentlemen whose viewpoint has been forged 
in the realm of wealth and among the social elect. 

> : 
APARTMENT LIVING EXTENDING. 

The living trend in this country is toward apart- 
ment houses and away from life in detached or 
semi-detached houses, according to data compiled 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In 1921 the number of families provided for in 
new apartment houses formed only 24 per cent of 


the total number provided for in new construction 
that year. In 1926 this proportion had risen to 
45 per cent. 

In the same period single dwellings dropped 
from 58 to 40 per cent. Two-family dwellings also 
declined. 
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“IT find the great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand, as in what direction we are 
moving.”—O,. W. Holmes. 
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WILL COAL OWNERS TAKE HEED? 


Bituminous coal owners are resisting employees 


a 


West Virgini 


in cut-throat 
be starved. 


rates though employees 


owners profit by conditions 
British coal industry. 
3 i lost their strike last 


year. 
defeat was complete. Wages were cut, the 
increased one hour and victimization is 

control. Intoxicated by 
booted and spurred, to 
tion by employees 


They ignored recom- 


defeat the owners applied 

cratic power and flooded foreign markets 
cheaply-produced commodity. 

is program by placing 

ish coal, and these employers 
of their best European 


of domestic conditions reveals an 

Delegates to a conference of 

in London, report that con- 

are steadily growing worse both for the 
industry generally. 

The owners’ mad competition for world trade 


etween district and district now includes the 


and 


strug- 


gone down 


a death 
lowering 


miners has proven a 
in contronts a crisis that the 
t number. 

called atten- 

which coal own- 

The miners point 
will follow wage cutting 


ould teach a lesson 
cannot be solved 
enforced across the Atlantic. 
owners must voluntarily accept 
i events—including bank- 
compel the 


does not consist of 
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GROUP INSURANCE FAVORS EMPLOYERS. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 
it ce policy as written by private 
big change in the relations 

ployer and employee that is getting closer 
study from labor unions in New York State. When 
I i his workers at one-third 
can insure himself, 

in the employer’s 


nands. 


ced by the low cost to attempt 


to tie the worker more closely to the job by taking 
insurance for the entire factory. 
plan, the employer pays the premium 
Whether he is reimbursed in 
yloyee depends upon other arrange- 


ployees. 
loyer signs the master policy 
stipulations the insurance com- 
the workers get smaller slips say- 
I small 

$1000 as a rule. 
life policy for $1000 
would cost an indi- 
An industrial 
same amount would 


been insured for amounts, 


A non-participating 
would cost from $9 
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to $10 annually and would increase each year for 
the individual. But a group life policy would cost 
the employer only $7 per $1000. He gets one-half 
or one-quarter back for his employees in many 
cases under contributory plans. 


Termination of employment in the factory auto- 
matically ends the insurance under policies writ- 
ten by Conversion clauses, 


private companies. 


however, give a discharged worker the option 
sometimes to change his policy to an individual 
one. This, however, loses the benefits accruing 


under the group insurance plan. 
> 2 
JAIL OR NON-UNION WORK. 


Federal Judge 


enjoined 
cutters in the metropolitan New 
City refusing to work on non-union 
This area is 2500 square miles and includes 
10,000,000 people in this city and suburbs. 

The injunction is based on the United State 
Supreme Court’s decision (April 11, 1927) in the 
Bedtord (Indiana) stone case that prohibits or- 
ganized stone cutters from refusing to handle non- 
union stone. In that case Associate Justice Bran- 
deis registered strong dissent. He reminded his 
colleagues that they twisted the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act to the advantage of the steel trust and 
the shoe machinery trust, but deny workers “the 
right to co-operate in simply refraining from 
work, when that course was the only means of seli- 


Grubb has perpetually 
stone area of 
York irom 


stone. 


protection against a combination of militant and 
powerful employers.” 

The Grubb injunction differs from the Bedford 
case in that the present proceedings were initiated 
by the government, through the Federal Depart- 
ment of Justice, and not by private corporations. 

The government alleged interference with stone 
manufactured by three companies which employed 
300 non-union workers. The organized stone cut- 
ters refused to handle this product and the gov- 
ernment took up the employers’ 
lower conditions. 


fight to enforce 
Violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act was alleged. 

The Grubb injunction leaves the Journeymen 
Stone Cutters liable for damages on behalf of any 
concern that claims “interference’—refusal by the 
unionists to handle its product—within the past 10 
years. The Sherman Act provides that the Grubb 
decree is prima facie evidence of damage and when 
damages are assessed by a jury they must be 
trebled. The injunction means that the stone cut- 
ters must lower their living standards by working 
on non-union stone and that under the law the 
union and individual members are liable for three- 
fold damages wherever they have found 
guilty of such “interference” within the past dec- 


been 


ade. The statute also provides for criminal prose- 
cution, and in this case six of the defendants, in- 
cluding Michael W. Mitchell, international presi- 
dent, are under indictment and are awaiting trial. 
> 
NOTICE: TO HOUSEWIVES. 

This is the time of the year when the housewife 
is likely to look with the intent of buying a new 
stove. Union molders are vitally interested in hav- 
ing that matter wisely handled for any union fam- 
ily. We have just received a letter from the 
Stove Mounters’ Union of Hamilton, Ohio, in 
which they tell about the strike there against the 
Estate Stove Co., which manufacturers the 
“Estate” brand of stoves, ranges, furnaces and the 
Estate “Heatrola” parlor stove. Every wide-awake 
and loyal trade union man should inform his wife 
and family of the necessity of buying union-made 
stoves, and see to it that no union family’s home 
contains any stove or other product of the Estate 
Stove Company of Hamilton, Ohio. There are 
plenty of fair brands in the market and union- 
made stoves and ranges of all kinds and purchas- 
able in the local market. If not knowing the 
union brands, make inquiry for same from the 
Molders’ Union in the Labor Temple. 
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MINERS ARE INJUNCTION VICTIMS. 


Federal Judge Schoonmaker has enjoined the 
National Surety Company from posting bonds for 
evicted miners who occupy houses owned by the 
anti-union Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation. 

Where the company has attempted to oust the 
miners, these workers secure a bond furnished by 
the surety company and appeal the case. 
checks the eviction program, and the company has 
been granted an injunction against the surety 
company, which will hereafter be in contempt of 
court if it follows a recognized practice in law. 

This unusual use of the injunction in labor dis- 
putes was followed by Judge Schoonmaker’s order 
that any interference with the mining of coal that 
is intended for interstate commerce can be en- 
joined. Heretofore it has been held that the min- 
ing of coal does not come under the interstate 
commerce clause. 

Even if the complaining company failed to claim 
there was any intention to interfere with inter- 
state commerce, the court indicated his willingness 
to supply the oversight. 

“Such an intention might be inferred,” he said, 
“as a result of the preventing of such an enormous 
quantity of coal from going into interstate com- 
merce through the stoppage of production.” ; 

The clear purpose of the court is to check any 
interference with the production of coal, though 
the interference is incidental to the exercise of 
legal rights of the workers and the bonding com- 
pany. : 

The coal company recently broke its agreement 
with the United Mine Workers and is attempting 
to operate on the non-union basis. 

Pe 
STRIKES IN MEXICO DECREASE. 

Strikes in Mexico are decreasing, according to 
information published by the Ministry of Indus- 
try, Commerce and Labor in Mexico, at the head 
of which is Luis N. Morones. The year 1925 
registers 51 industrial strikes as against a back- 
ground for previous years of 197 strikes in 1922, 
146 in 1923 and 138 in 1924. 

This decrease in the number of industrial con- 
flicts and the augmented state of well-being and 
industrial justice generally which it implies is 
credited to the fact that Luis N. Morones, the 
most outstanding figure in Mexico’s labor moye- 


ment, is in charge of this important department 
of the Mexican Government and therefore with his 
intimate knowledge of labor’s problems and condi- 
tions throughout the country is able to foresee and 
urge changes in many situations which, if neg- 
lected, would result in conflict. His wide influence 
among the workers likewise enables him to restrain 
them in unreasonable demands, this accounting for 
several joint conventions of 
capital and labor. 


representatives oi 


> 
“Prohibition, to my mind, has served its purr- 
pose, ro at least achieved all that can be expected 
of itfl by elim nating the corner saloon. But I amb 
thoroughly convinced that it can never be en- 
forcer with any degree of success o as a measure 
to prohibit drinking or as a means of reforming 
the habits, mirals, ataste and viewpoint of a na- 

tion.”—Providence Journal. 
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Demand the Label 
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We have every item of Men’s Apparel 
from Sox to Suits with the United 
Garment Workers’ Label 


Johnson’s 
2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 
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AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 
i!linois soft coal operators agree to pay Jackson- 
« wage scale, and miners, idle since April 1, 
same work; agreement provides for study of coal 
uation by commission of four, which will report 
4 joint scale committee February 7, 1928; settle- 
nt to be followed by resumption of mining in 
er states, it is predicted. 
executive body of Communist Internationale 
pels Leon Trotsky, who delies Internationale’s 
tribunal Rus- 
ian Communist leaders are usurpers, without au- 
thority from the masses. 
Federation of 


jisciplinary and declares present 


\merican Labor’s forty-seventh 
unual convention opens at Los Angeles, with big 
President William 


reen, 1n responding to speeches of welcome by 


sues confronting delegates; 
overnor Young and other state officials, declares 
would 
hild in the nation had a square deal. 

New York City Building Trades Council ratifies 
two-year renewal of wage agreement for thirty- 
hree affiliated unions. 

United States District Judge Samuel H. Sib- 

in charging Atlanta Grand Jury, advocates 
systematic labor for all convicts in Federal peni- 
“To sentence a man to prison to loaf 


hat labor never be satisfied until every 


ntiaries. 
doing nothing to better him for society,” he 
declares. 

Building Trades Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, admits Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners to membership at convention in Los 
Angeles; William J. Spencer elected secretary to 
fill vacancy caused by death of W. J. Tracy; de- 
partment withdraws from National Board of Juris- 
dictional Awards, which was charged with unfair 
uid incompetent rulings in jurisdictional disputes. 

Raids by West Virginia state police reveal non- 
union coal camps in Bear Mountain region as hot- 
beds of vice and immorality. 
Alabama investigates 
ninety-three flogging cases in all parts of state; 
he charges that the reign of terror in Crenshaw 


\ttorney General of 


County by masked bands of floggers has resulted 
in several deaths. 

\Vindow glass industry of country virtually at 
tandstill as 5000 cutters and flatteners stop work 
it expiration of pay contract after efforts to make 
anew agreement fail. 
grants pay increase of 2 
cents an hour to railroad telegraphers employed 

Washington Terminal Company at Washing- 
fon IDC) 

British Labor Party, in annual conference, turns 


Board of arbitration 


iid shoulder to Communism and upholds outsting 
of Teachers’ Labor League, alleged to be under 
Communist influence. 

Federal Judge F. P. Schoonmaker at Pittsburgh 
grants Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation in- 
junction against United Mine Workers, restraining 
union from interfering with non-union mines of the 
corporation. 

Mexican Government crushes military revolt and 
xecutes General Serrano, candidate for the presi- 
dency, and thirteen of his chief followers. 

Vornado kills eighty-eight, injures than 
S00 and damages thousands of houses and busi- 


more 


Ness buildings in six square mile area in St. Louis. 
Most of foremost professors of law at German 
iversities memorial 


uw sign urging Reichstag to 
abolish capital punishment in Germany; death pen- 
“never fulfilled its 


ol crime,” memorial declares. 


uty has purpose as deterrent 
Continued improvement in employment through- 
the Dominion of Canada reported in closing 
mer months, with 5137 firms employing 896,- 
’ workers during July, an increase of 2.3 per cent 
the preceding month. The improvement was 
mon to all 


ich the decline was seasonable. 


Oz 
industries excepting 


logging, in 
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(he truest end of life is to know that life never 
ds.—Penn. 


THE LABOR CEARTON 
Pre oy 


LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who's 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. H 
i) 


eee! 
Q.—Where can legal decisions affecting organ- 
ized labor be obtained? 
A.—From the Legal Information Bureau, Ameri- 
can l’ederation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Q.—What 


in Canada of record? 


was the second trade union formed 


A.—The printers of York (now Toronto) or- 
ganized in 1830. The organization is now Typo- 
graphical Union No, 91. 


Q.—How does organized labor believe the prob- 


lem of Mississippi flood prevention should be 
handled? 

A.—In its report to the Los Angeles convention, 
the American lederation of Labor executive coun- 
cil said: “The work (flood prevention) will re- 
quire the greatest engineering minds in the coun- 
try. It will require large sums of money. It is 
believed by the that only the 
United States with 


great problem and there should be no haggling 


executive council 


Government can cope this 


over the amount of money needed.” 


Q.—lIlow many workers now have the 40-hour, 
five-day week? 

A.—The number has been estimated at 90,000 or 
more. 

Sg 
DICTATORS NEVER VOLUNTARILY QUIT 

Count Ignazio T. di Revel, Italian citizen and 
president of the Fascisti League of North America, 
has returned to this country from his conference 
with Mussolini. 

The count is recognized as Mussolini’s spokes- 
man in the United States. He acknowledges that 
Italy is under a dictator and that newspapers are 
suppressed, but this, he says, will not be necessary 
“once the co-operative state is established.” 

The count’s idea of a “co-operative state” is to 
destroy trade unions, set up government controlled 
labor organizations, make strikes a penal offense 
and enforce compulsory arbitration. 

The count would create the impression that the 
Italian dictator will eventually 
power. This is contrary to history. 


surrender his 


German Socialists, who have talked of a “tem- 
porary dictator during the transitory period” have 
abandoned this theory, according to a writer in the 
Socialist Review (London), who discusses the re- 
cent congress of the German Socialist party at 
Kiel. The writer says that “after years of humilia- 
tion and ignominious futility,” the German Social- 
ists have abandoned their theory of “temporary 
dictators” and that they now declare “the demo- 
cratic principle and respect for individual liberty 
must at all revived and 
Russia is responsible for the changed viewpoint, as 
the writer says: 


costs be reasserted.” 


In Russia the dictatorship and the terror have 
lasted for nearly ten years and show no signs of 
abating. Once they have begun, no matter in what 
country, no man or group or party, can determine 
when they shall cease. They who began a dictat- 
orship must be held responsible if it never stops. 
To exercise a ‘temporary’ or ‘transitional’ terror 
is like waging a ‘temporary’ war.’” 
— o 
BAKERS’ UNION ENJOINED. 


Supreme 


Court Justice Strong has enjoined 
Bakers’ Union No. 500 of New York City from 
advertising that the Winthrop Baking Company 
does not sell union-made bread. 


Eleven 


LABOR’S ALIEN POLICY FAVORED. 

Organized labor’s immigration policy was in- 
dorsed by Premier Ferguson of Ontario, when he 
told visiting British editors that Canada needed a 
national immigration council. He criticised the 
present Dominion policy, which permits transpor- 
tation interests to bring in large numbers of im- 
migrants without regard to conditions. 
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OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI GUS CORVI 
The Only Union Store in the Mission 


UNION FLORIST 


Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Mission St. 
| Telephone Market 3285 
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Herman’s Hats 
Union Made 
2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 
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N. H. HOWARD 


Sterling Auto Top Co. 
AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 


633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 
SS 


Phone MARKET 3697 | 
H 
} 
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Pee row 


Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 
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FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 


e 2<---- ood 


tT See ew ee ee ee eee 


Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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EVERY THING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 


Twelve 


et eoerere 


| TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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The regular October meeting of No. 21 will be 


held on Sunday afternoon and will be held in the 
auditorium of the Labor Temple. This change is 
because it is expected that all of the 
Council attend 
definitely that 


necessary 
Executive will 


bers of the 
: it cis 


1 meeting. known 
Charles P. Howard, International president, will 
address. An invitation has been extended to the 
membership of all unions of Central California, and 
assurance s reached the writer that there will 
be a large number of visitors from nearby locals. 
[The apprentice members are especially urged to 
eeting that they become 


attend inday’s m may 


those who direct the affairs of 
the International union. 
Walt 3arrett, field representative of the Inter- 
Allied Printing Trades Association, was 
in San Francisco from October 7 to 11. 
Barrett also, while in this vicinity, visited San 


In an interview in the daily 


teo and Palo Alto. 
Mr. Barrett spoke very highly of conditions 

stry on the Pacific Coast. 

1 

i 


printing indu 

H. Knell, so far as 

nly al member who attended the banquet given 
in honor of President Charles P. Howard in Los 
Angeles on October 9. Mr. Knell, who returned 
on Tuesday. reports that more than 500 attended 
banquet and that President Howard and the 
other guests of honor were most enthusiastically 


known, was the 


Los Typo- 
special meeting to afford 
opportunity of meeting the Inter- 


1 


» al 


Angeles 


of whom were in the city at- 
Federation of Labor 
addition to President Howard, Vice- 
Brown and Hewson, Secretary Hays, 
rotter, former vice-president and now 


American con- 


e American Federation of Labor, and 
son, secretary of the New York 
Trades Council and delegate 

of Labor, addressed 

secretary of the 


Frank Morrison 


ican Federation of Labor and a member of 


forrison of the American Fed- 
nas honored the Typographical 
reles by appointing three oi its 
i s during the sessions of 
vention. . Tracy, formerly secre- 
was named assistant secretary, 
h acted as roll call clerk, and to 
went the difficult task of 
roceedings. A portion of the pro- 
eceived, and it is evident that 
gentlemen handled their work 
manner. 


able 


a member of the Typo- 

Sinclair Trimble oi 

received an appointment 

the Governor's office as a notary public. 


1 


On October 26 there will be held a referendum 
proposed constitutional amend- 
It is anticipated that the election will be 
importance of these six pro- 

the expectation that an especially 

Last week a very brief 

propositions one and two was given 
number three is to establish the term 


lectio mon 
eiection upon 


ives and the manner of removal. As 
there has been divided 
ne term of appointment of repre- 
this question has caused great 

The Indianapolis conven- 

ably expressed its belief that ap- 
hould be for a definite term and should 
same time that the term of office of 
ing the appointments. Proposition 
amendment which seeks to pro- 


aware, 
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vide for filling of vacancies in elective offices other 
than the executive council. This is an amendment 
to Article 7 of the constitution and is a new sec- 
tion. This also has been a question which has in 
the past proved very troublesome, and each mem- 
ber is urged to read Article 7 and the proposed 
section. 

Do not forget to attend the meeting Sunday 
at 1 p.m., and you are advised to be prompt, as 
indications are that the auditorium will be 
than filled. As an indication of the interest taken 
in the visit of President Charles P. Howard there 


more 


was received at headquarters a copy of a printed 
postal issued by Oakland Union No. 36 announc- 
ing that, “President Charles P. 
the guest of San Francisco Typographical Union 
at its meeting on Sunday, October 16, and No. 21 
has extended a invitation to members of 
Oakland Typographical Union to attend this meet- 
ing and hear President Howard speak.” This 
postal card is signed by J. F. Patterson as presi- 
dent and D. L. Beatty as secretary. 

Notes From News Chapel—By L. L. Heagney. 


Howard will be 


cordial 


Mr. and Mrs. Ed Lowe, first and second-string 
proofreaders (wonder who’s boss), who were mar- 
ried several weeks ago, gave an to the 
members of the News chapel Sunday afternoon at 
their home, 2737 Sutter. Harry Beach broadcasts 
the information that tea and cakes were served 
to those whose tastes trend that mild way and 
iced prepared fluids for those whose preferences 
differed. From all accounts a grand an’ glorious 
time was had by all. 


‘at home” 


That wide, rolling stride of the deep-sea sailor 
has become a part of Bert Coleman’s nautical 
equipment since Sunday, when he joined in with 
Castro Parlor, N. S. G. W., on anall-day Bay cruise. 

Phil Scott expects Mrs. Scott home the latter 
part of this month. She has been in Denver visit- 
ing her mother the last three or four months. 

A residence of some years in the very shade of 
Stanford’s academic groves didn’t affect R. B. 
McNabb’s Scotch accent, judging by ear when 
he was visiting the chapel Tuesday. 

Know Your Onions—Chapter VI. 

li ten farmers, or any number, supplying a c 
tain market with wheat should form an organiza- 
tion to keep up the price by limiting the amount 
each individual might market each day for a deti- 
nite sum, less than which none was permitted to 
sell, and the market would take but 90 per cent of 
the amount all were permitted to sell, and a rule 
was made that gave nine farmers the prior right 
to supply the market and the tenth man was per- 
mitted to market his wheat only when the demand 
had increased sufficiently to allow all to sell on 
that day, or when one of the nine farmers per- 
mitted the tenth to sell in his stead, and the tenth 
farmer's need to sell caused him each day to bring 
his wheat to market, and not being able to sell, 
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took it home and brought it back again day afte; 
day, most printers would declare all the farmers 
were crazy to make such rules. 

Of course, farmers are not so silly, but if you 
will read that paragraph again and make it “print 
ers” where it is “farmers,” and “labor power” jy 
stead of “wheat,” the identical condition created |), 
Typographical Union rules for marketing the only 
thing its members have for sale will be perfecily 
described. 

Because the organization is called a “union,” 
printers are unable to see it as a co-operative myr- 
keting concern, but it certainly would be just that 
but for its silly marketing methods. 

It isn’t the fellows who sell that stabilize the 
price, but the fellows who hold from market until 
the privileged ones supply the demand. 

Whenever a situation holder takes his labor 
power to the market place he is assured he can 
market it. The need to sell causes the sub to be 
ready, willing and anxious to sell. 

But for its silly rules our union is not one whit 
different from any other group supplying the mar- 
ket demand for something they have for sale. 

The farmer, for whose mental capacity there is 
such little regard, would likely permit nine to market 
the first day, the tent hand first eight on the second 
day, the ninth and tenth and first seven the follow- 
ing day, and so on—each holding from market 
his portion, and make it possible for all to live 
while maintaining the price. Its worth an intelli- 
gent thought, with the prospect of an industrial 
conflict to establish a five-day week for self-pro- 
tection when conditions become a little more acute. 

(Next week: The situation.) 


cs 
BUILDING WAGES IN NEW YORK. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 


The Building Trades Council of New York City 
has ratified ths renewal of the wage agreement {or 
its thirty-three affiliated unions with the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association for a two-year 
period. 

This means that until December 31, 1929, there 
will be no demand for a wage increase and also 
no demand for a further extension of the five-day 
week. The five-day week applies to the painters, 
plasterers and other advanced trades, but not the 
bulk of the 100,000 mechanics. 

Construction work continues at a 
The fact that building material prices are going 
downward also is helping to stimulate low cost 


high level 


housing. 

Not since 1914 have conditions been fundamen- 
tally so favorable for economical building opera- 
tions. Iron and steel, lumber, brick and cement 
orders are heavier than in any record year. This 
augurs well for 1929, according to experts. 
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SAVINGS 


MISSION BRANCH 
PARK-PRESIDIO BRANCH... 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH. 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1853 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


JUNE 30th, 1927 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds... ; 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $575,000.00, 
standing on Books at 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
| AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


COMMERCIAL 


.... $113,925,831.54 
4,700,000.00 


1.00 


......Mission and 21st Streets 

is ; Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
....Haight and Belvedere Streets 

. West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 
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LABOR PRESS CONVENTION. 
(Bb International Labor News Service.) 
?e-election of President Matthew Woll, resig- 
nation of Vice-President John P, Frey, restoration 
of P. J. Morrin of St. Louis to the post of third 
vice-president, re-election of Secretary-Treasurer 
k KE. Woodmansee and Vice-Presidents Charles 
Baine, Jere L. Sullivan, John J. Leary, Jr., John 
C. Saylor, Thomas Burke, William Kohn, Harry 
\\. Fox and W. J. Moran marked the most useful 
ana successful convention the International Labor 
Press of America has ever held. Los Angeles was 
the convention city. 
\lembers of the organization were given a mag- 
ent dinner Wednesday night by the arrange- 
its committee. The labor press has never been 
generally and generously recognized as in Cali- 
nia. This is an indication of the growing worth 
importance of American labor papers, which 
ere characterized at the dinner as the best in the 
vorld. 
‘resident Woll and Secretary-Treasurer Wood- 
niansee reported in detail on the work of the year, 
ering both the activities of the organization 
the operation of International Labor News 
vice, owned by the organization. A sound con- 
tion was shown. 
more and 
technical value to 


that 
become of 


Opinion was expressed more 

conventions 

editors and measures were taken to bring about 
rer future conventions. 

Among those addressing the convention, in ad- 
dition to the officers, were: P. J. Morrin, St. Louis 
Council News; John P. Frey, resigned 
editor of the Molders’ Journal and now secretary 
of the Metal Trades Department, American Fed- 


Trades 


eration of Labor; Jere L. Sullivan, The Mixer and 
Server; John J. Leary, industrial editor of the New 
rk World; Harry W. Fox, Wyoming State 
ibor Journal; Sam Squibb, Granite Cutters’ 
Journal; William Kohn, Upholsterers’ Journal, 
Chester M. Wright, 
Service. 


editor of the News 

Officers were given much wider power to deal 
elfectively with publications that refuse to make 
forts to meet their financial obligations to the 
The editor 
and manager, in 
business operations from the office of the sec- 


Ss service. was given the new 


of editor transference of 
tary-treasurer to the office of the editor during 
the year. 


> = 
GRAMMARIANS WEAKENING. 

\ jury of 222 authors, editors, business men and 
teichers, who returned their verdict to Prof. S. A. 
nard, of the University of Wisconsin, acting 
the National Council of Teachers of English, 

s approved the misuse of “shall” and “will” and 
io” and “whom.” Among 45 locutions banned 
from speech and writing by the jury, however, are 


None of them are here.” 

‘\Vill you be at the Browns’ this evening? 
“\Vho are you looking for?” 

“There’s a dangerous curve and you'd better go 


” 


sl 


It is me.” 
‘There is a bed, dresser and two chairs in the 


” 
n. 


“Can I be excused?” 
“That clock must be fixed.” 
“Try and get it.” 
me members of the jury said they would ac- 
all these idioms. Virtually every member 
e jury said the hidebound rules of rhetoric 
fast giving way. Nice distinctions between 
and “will” and “may” and “can” are pass- 
1 every-day speech in favor of originality and 
iulness. 


ae . oe —— 
ter working conditions and shorter hours 
been attained through organized labor. 
nding the union label is the best medium to 
these conditions. Will you do your duty? 


WARNING AGAINST ARTERIAL STOP. 

Indiscriminate and injudicious establishment of 
boulevard stop rules will do more harm than good 
and will bring an increase in the accident hazard. 
City and county officials throughout Northern and 
Central California are being given this warning 
advice by the California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation, which is taking this step in an effort to 
curb excessive enthusiasm for establishment of 
the “stop” rule. 

A study of the situation made by the Automobile 
Association shows that in the wholesale estab- 
lishment of arterial thoroughfares now taking 
place in some localities, ill-advised designation of 
arterial streets is increasing congestion and, with- 
out adequate and continuous enforcement, is in- 
creasing the accident hazard, particularly to pedes- 
trians. 

Explaining the Association’s stand, James W. 
Johnson, Association chief engineer in charge of 
road and street signing activities, said: 

“Some communities establish arterial systems 
with the erroneous idea that the prime purpose of 
the boulevard stop rules is to increase public safety 
by decreasing the probability of crossing collisions. 

“The real purpose of the plan is to speed up 
traffic on main arteries only, so that areas of 
great density of traffic may be relieved of conges- 
tion by getting the greatest number of vehicles 
past a given point in the shortest period of time. 
Experience has shown that the enforcement of 
boulevard stops is exceedingly difficult, and, with- 
out enforcement, the hazard really becomes greater 
instead of less, defeating the purpose for which it 
is generally used. When a street is designated as 
arterial, the motorist traveling on it cannot help 
but gain the impression that he is to be free of 
intersecting travel. Consequently, traffic speeds 
up and pays less attention to vehicles coming in 
from side streets. 

“The situation likewise gives a false sense of 
security to pedestrians, who expect vehicles to 
stop at intersections before entering the boulevard 
street. [xperience shows that without enforcement 
the hazard to pedestrians is this 
manner. 


increased in 


“Acquiescence of the public to such a regulation 
is essential to its successful enforcement, and this 
cannot be secured unless the public is convinced 
of the reasonableness of the rule. Motorists con- 
tinually required to stop for a boulevard sign for 
which they can see no justification soon acquire a 
feeling of resentment, and frequent evasions of the 
rule, with a consequent increase in traffic hazards, 
are the result. 
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EARNINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


In spite of the recognized principle that equal 
work should receive equal pay, the earnings of 
men and women workers in the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States show a considerable 
disparity, according to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

In a late release of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the figures, upon which the’ Wom- 
en’s In the tables 
presented in this release, men are divided into two 


Bureau. comments, are given. 


groups, as skilled and unskilled, but women work- 
ers are placed in a single group. The figures given 
for the three groups were for June, 1927. At this 
time, the average weekly earnings for the skilled 
males were $31.48, and those for unskilled males 
were $24.49, but for the group of women workers, 
skilled and unskilled alike, the average was only 
$17.37. As 26 different types of industry are re- 
ported upon and averaged, this would seem to pre- 
sent a representative picture of current conditions. 
The only included where the week's 
earnings averaged higher for women than for the 
unskilled men was in the southern textile mills 
(in the northern mills they were below the un- 


industries 


skilled male average), and in news and magazine 


printing. In no instance did women earn as much 


a week as did the skilled men, and in some indus- 
tries they earned less than half as much. 

Taking into consideration the fact that these 
woman had among them a large number of casual 
workers, who were new to industry, and who, in 
consequence, tend to enter the least difficult and 
lowest paid jobs, the Women’s Bureau has shown 
time and again that there are thousands of women 
in manufacturing, as in other industrial divisions, 
permanently employed and highly skilled, and who 
are supporting dependents quite as much as are 
their male fellow workers. In the course of 18 
studies alone, made by the Bureau in various parts 
of the United States, 7500 women giving personal 
information reported that they had worked 15 
years and more in one industry. 

The average hourly wage reported by the Indus- 
trial Conference Board for the same month was 
$0.656 for skilled males; $0.493 for unskilled males; 
$0.399 for women. 

a oo 
RAILROAD JOINS SHARK WAR. 

The New York Central Railroad has joined the 
war against loan sharks. The railroad has issued 
an order instructing its paymasters to refuse to 
honor salary assignments which prove to be loans 
at usurious interest. 

“Tn the future,” said William Mann, assistant 
attorney general of the railroad, “we shall investi- 
gate all salary assignments presented to us for 
payment. If we find that they have been obtained 
by loan sharks charging our employees usurious 
interest rates for loans, we shall refuse to honor 
them.” 


te > ——— 
If thou desire to be wise, be so wise as to hold 
thy tongue.—Lavater. 


ERNEST KLEIN 
HIGH GRADE UNION TAILORING 


Successor to M. WEINER & SON 


3011 SIXTEENTH STREET 
Phone Market 2139 


[ed 


San Francisco, Cal. 


isit Our Radio Sho 
For Super Values 


the leading lines—Kolster, Atwater- 


Kent, Radiola. 
LIBERAL TERMS. 
LACHMAN BROS.’ SERVICE. 


Northern California’s Largest Home- 
L Furnishing Establishment 
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A Store for All the 


People 
where your dollar has 
the buying power that 
you expect 


104/ MARKET STREET 
SETWEEM 6 &7™ OPPOSIFE.GRANADA-THEATER 


1041 MARKET STREET 
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Synopsis of Minutes of October 7, 1927. 
Meeting 
dent Wm 
Roll Call of Officers—- 


of Vice-President 


-nlled ¢ 
calied 


Stanton. 
present with the ex- 


Baker, who was ex- 


Delegate Towne appointed vice-president 
pro tem. 
Reading Minutes—\| 


of the previous meet- 


1g approved as prin Labor Clarion. 
Communications— Filed 
No. 1176, Oakland 


M es of the Building Trades Coun- 


Tnion 


vo. 44. complaint against 


October From 
int against Carmen 
Rite Auditorium, 
Committee—From the 
Extension Bond Campaign 
labor organizations to do- 


toward the coming 


Secretary 

rned with deep regret 

of our good friend and 

carthur, former officer and 
il; and 

an inspiring influence 

rtner in his joys and 


who now 


Francisco Labor Coun- 


this seventh day 


-mpathy and condolences 


bereavement, and 


lis good and well- 
be spread upon 


to our 


| 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’’ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton's Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 


ington Street. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Fostor’s Lunches. 
Goldstone of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 


Bros., manufacturers 


Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Market Street R. R. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


boo on oo oo oo oo woos: 


good and true friend in token of deep appreciation 
faithful 
behalf of the San Francisco labor movement.” 


to him for his many years of service in 


On motion the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. i 
Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
that the Window Cleaners’ Union 
be taken under advisement; concurred in. 
Reports of Unions—\Vaitresses—Will 
October 22 at California Hall. 


unfair to their or- 


wage scale of 
hold a 
dance on Grocery 
Clerks—Mutual Stores are all 
ganization. Hatters—Requested a demand for their 
label when purchasing hats. Janitors—Reported 
the Scottish Rite Auditorium unfair and requested 

ns when holding dances to get in touch with 
representative of Janitors before hiring halls. 
Carmen—Reported that they will hold dance in 
Scottish Rite Auditorium; suggest that the Jani- 
tors make an effort to unionize halls throughout 
the city. Tailors—Their ball was a success; Inter- 
national officers will visit this city; local will en- 
Window Cleaners—Requested dele- 
Bakery Driv- 
Stores as yet wn- 


tertain them. 
gates to assist them in organizing. 
ers—Conferences with Purity 
successful. 
Union Promotional League—Requested 
a better attendance of delegates at meetings. 
Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 
New Business—An ordinance provided for the 
inspection of all moving picture machines, spot- 
lights and all theatrical electrical projection ap- 


paratus and permits therefore was presented to the 


Trade 


Council for adoption, and on motion the same was 
referred to the Law and Legislative Committee. 

Moved that the Secretary be instructed to sum- 
mon the manager of the Purity Stores to the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee, Monday, Oc- 
tober 10. Motion carried. 

Report of Delegate to State Federation of Labor 
Convention—W as read and printed in the Labor 
Clarion. 

Receipts—$414.00. Expenses—$183.82. 

Adjourned at 10:15 p.m. 

JOHN A: O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
> 
BOULEVARD BOND ISSUE. 


re eight projects to be financed by the boule- 


it 
yond issue for $9,380,000 are as follows: 


I 
vard 
Th 
Army street and Potrero avenue along San Bruno 
Cortland avenue, and thence 
Vv 


I 
ree miles of the Bayshore highway from 


avenue, widened, to 
over new right-of-way to the county line; 125 fee 
wide: cost, $2,265,000. 

Alemany boulevard, 4.8 miles, from the proposed 
Bayshore highway at Cortland avenue, thence over 
the old Ocean 
Serra boulevard at the county line; 100 feet wide; 
cost, $2,365,000. 


Dae 


Shore right-of-way to Junipero 


and straightening of Junipero Serra 
boulevard, to 125 for 1.8 miles from 
Sloat Boulevard to the county line; cost, $850,000. 
Nineteenth Sloat 
Boulevard, paralleling each side of the Municipal 


Widening 
feet width, 


Extension of avenue from 
Railway tracks to Junipero Serra boulevard, 1.25 
width 128 feet; cost, $500,000. 

Sunset boulevard, from Lincoln Sloat 
boulevard, 2.1 miles, 240 feet wide; cost, $1,900,000. 

Esplanade and boulevard improvement on the 
Great highway, extending along the ocean beach 
from Fulton street to Lincoln way, .45 of a mile, 
188 feet wide: cost, $475,000. 


Great highway improvement and widening from 


Way to 


Lincoln way to Sloat boulevard, 2.05 miles, width 
120 feet; cost, $525,000. 

Extension of Van Ness avenue 
and Twelfth to Howard and Thirteenth 
width 125 feet; cost, $500,000. 

The Sunset boulevard and Van Ness avenue ex- 


from Mission 


streets, 


tension items are for purchase of properties only. 
= 


conditions 
through 


hours 
labor. 


and_ shorter 
organized 


Better 
have 


working 


been attained 


SUCCESS 


An organization which has 
fulfilled every requirement for 
nearly half a century is the 
record of the Walter N. Brunt 
Press, I11 Seventh Street, 
San Francisco, Phone Market 


7070. 


PRINTING Plus Service 
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NEAR EAST RELIEF. 


“Transplanted American Industry” was the sub- 
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ject of an address before the Los Angeles con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor by 
I. Guy Talbott, representing the Near East Relici 
Comunittee. He made the startling statement that 
$100,000,000 had been contributed by the people oi} 
America for the work of the relief organization in 

Palestine, Syria, Greece, Persia and Armenia. He 
said in part: 

“The dividends on this investment are in the 
terms of human lives; more than 1,000,000 have 
been saved from starvation, including 150,000 or- 
phan children. These people were the victims of 
war, massacre, famine and deportation from Tur- 
kev. Near East Relief is conducting trade schools 
for all the older orphans under its care, where 
practically every trade represented in the Ameri 
can Federation of Labor is taught. 

“The spirit of American industry is being trans- 
planted in the lives of tens of thousands of boys 
and girls in the ancient lands of the East. They 
go out from the orphanages at the age of sixteen, 
not only equipped for self-support, but many ot 
them to take places of real industrial leadership. 
They are not only trained in American industrial 
methods and practices, but are also thoroughly im- 
bued with the principles of Americanism. 

“No investment ever made by America abroad 
can bring such returns in good-will toward our 
country as this investment in the lives of an entir 
race of orphan children. They are making Amer- 
ica the best loved nation in all the old lands that 
border the Mediterranean and Black Seas. 

“Near East Relief represents the greatest ad- 
venture in international philanthropy that th 
world has ever known. It is doing more for world 
peace in that hate-infested, war-cursed part of the 
world than all the battle fleets we might build. It 
is worthy of the continued support of the men and 
women of the American labor movement. 
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Heck—Do you have any trouble with “shall” 
and ‘will’? 

Peck—No, my wife “You 
say “I will.’—Boston Transcript. 
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Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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COURT UPHOLDS STERILIZATION. | HOW “COMPANY UN UPHOLDS STERILIZATION. 


In a decision rendered recently, the United 
States Supreme Court upheld a Virginia law for 
the sterilization of mental defectives. Elaborate 
provisions for the protection of patients are pre- 
scribed by the law. The woman whose case was 
appealed is a feeble-minded white woman, daugh- 
ter of a feeble-minded mother and the mother of 
a feeble-minded child. The court’s view of the law 
is Genenien in the following extract from the de- 
cision: 

fhe attack is not upon the procedure but upon 
the substantive law. It seems to be contended 
in no circumstances could such an order be 
istified. It certainly is contended that the order 
can not be justified upon the existing grounds. 
The judgment finds the facts that have been re- 
cited and that Carrie Buck ‘is the probable poten- 
tial parent of socially inadequate offspring, like- 
wise afflicted, that she may be sexually sterilized 
hout detriment to her general health and that 
fo welfare and that of society will be promoted 
sterilization, and thereupon makes the 
order. In view of the general declarations of the 
gislature and the specific findings of the court 
svn we can not say as matter of law that the 
sunds do not exist, and if they exist they justify 
the result. We have seem more than once that 
the public welfare may call upon the best citizens 
for their lives. It would be strange if it could not 
call upon those who already sap the strength of 
the State for these lesser sacrifices, often not felt 
to be such by those concerned, in order to prevent 
our being swamped with incompetence. It is bet- 
ter for all the world, if instead of waiting to exe- 
cute degenerate offspring for their crime, or to let 
them starve for their imbecility, society can pre- 
vent those who are manifestly unfit from continu- 
ing their kind. The principal that sustains com- 
pulsory vaccination, is broad enough to cover cut- 
ting the Fallopian tubes. * * Three genera- 
tions of imbeciles are enough.” 


oe 
VOTE FOR THE RAILWAY BONDS. 


lransportation in an industrial and commercial 

is most important, as people must get from 
and to 
is the 


that 


by her 


homes to the centers of commerce 
Street car transportation 
nost effective and economical means yet known 
“ conveying large numbers of people in the cities. 
rhe fact is that street car service today is just as 
essential to the welfare of the city as the veins 
that carry the blood in a normal body are to the 
health, comfort and well being of the body. In 
many respects they parallel; not only the move- 


their 
the workshops. 


meut of persons in relation to city life and activ- 
ity but also in service at cost. What kind of serv- 
ice and at what cost could one expect if some other 
person controlled your blood circulating system? 
NSA should and must be 


city grows, car lines 


extended or the city suffers. 


(he Market Street Railway Company cannot 
and will not make extensions, and have so stated 


time and again during the last sixteen years. 


The municipality can and should make exten- 
and it will not cost the citizens one cent; 
future fares will take care of the cost and car 
fares will be less if the makes the railway 


CXtE nsions, 


sions, 
city 


It is as simple as zouihe off a log—just give 
* consent by voting “Yes” at election on the 


d issue for Municipal carline extension. 
a 
JANITORS UNITE. 


Janitors of Vancouver, 
and are 


Dor 


Canada, have organized 
chartered by the Building Service Em- 
International Union, affiliated to the 
of Labor. Many of these 
rs have been forced to work 12 to 13 hours 
and seven days a week. Wages are 

5 $70 a month. 


ploy ees’ 


ican Federation 


as low 


THE. AB OR ag ee 


HOW “COMPANY UNIONS” START. 


A striking illustration of the coercive methods 
used by some corporations in forcing ase em- 
ployees to join their much-lauded “company 
unions” has come to light in a circular letter re- 
cently issued by the superintendent of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company at 
Fresno, California. The letter is self-explanatory 
and reads as follows: 

“The Atchison, 
Company. 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Coast lines. Valley Division. 
“Fresno, Cal., Aug. 23, 1927. 
“Circular 2365. File 106. 
“To All Concerned: 


“Mr. Di W. Jones, division chairman of the 
Association of Clerical Employees, will within the 
next few days make a trip over the division for the 
purpose of giving the clerks advice of the associa- 
tion meeting with the management at Topeka last 
month. Status of wage adjustment—distribution 
and by-laws—distribution of the 
new agreement entered into as of July 1, 1927, 
and also to solicit membership in the new asso- 
ciation and collection of dues, which dues are pay- 
able monthly, being $1 per quarter, effective with 
July 1, 1927. 

“This advice is given you for your benefit and 
guidance when Mr. Jones arrives at your station 
or office. 


of constitution 


“J. W. WALKER, Superintendent.” 

This is the same railroad company that on June 
30, 1927, abrogated its agreement with the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks and forced the local 
general chairman of the brotherhood to resign. 
Such is “company unionism’! Such are the des- 
picable and tyrannical methods used by 
agements to force their employees to join their 
farcical “company unions’’! 

Mark the shameful threat hidden in the letter’s 
last paragraph: “This advice is given you for your 
benefit and guidance when Mr. Jones arrives at 
your station or office.’ What a brutal menace that 
is! It is like the sword of Damocles hanging over 
the worker’s head. Its purport is: 
union’ or get out!” No 
unions despise “company unionism.’ 
the battle between the two 
The use of such dictatorial methods to force em- 
ployees to join “company the 
wrath of all red-blooded and 
the triumph of such despotic schemes breeds un- 

est, discontent and, finally, radicalism.—The 
Trades Union News (Philadelphia). 
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WAGES BELOW LIVING LINE. 


the abroad by 
reporters and commissions that high wages 
the American 
council in its 


some man- 


“Join our 
mgndce trade 


No wonder 


‘company 


forces is implacable. 


unions” arouses 


American workers, 


“We 


some 


regret impression carried 
Federation 
report to the 


Angeles. 


prevail generally,” says 


of Labor executive 


forty-seventh annual convention at I.os 


“There are thousands of unorganized working 
for wages that far below 


are wages necessary to 


maintain American standards of living,” the coun- 
2u states. 

and unorganized workers 
receiving less than is necessary to maintain decent 


standards of living. 


“There are unskilled 
The unions would gladly help 
these workers and we invite them to join our ranks 


for higher wages and shorter hours.” 
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Fifteen 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 


Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS 


boo 


BENDER’S 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes Martha Washington 


for Men Shoes for Women 


BUY IT TODAYI!! 
SURE DEATHTO ARGENTINE ANTS 
ARGENTINE A 
NOT DANGEROUS TO CHILDREN OR FOOD 


YOU NEEDED IT YESTERDAY 


Phone Kearny 1540 
UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


f 
H 
| A Sandell 
| 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 


Second Floor Corner Ellis Street 
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FURNITURE CARPETS 
DRAPERIES 


STOVES 
BEDDING 
On the 


EASIEST TERMS 
EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


Cs atheestetieatieatiatheateetietatiee teeters 
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EASIER IF YOU HAVE A PURPOSE | 
: 
4 


Saving money comes easiest to those who have a 
definite purpose in mind. The Humboldt ‘‘Ambition 
Bond" names thirty good purposes for saving, and 
tells how to accomplish them. Ask for a copy. 


HUMBOLDT BANK | 


COMMERCIA 

783 Market Sie, near “— 
Branches: 

Bush & Montgomery Sts.—Mills Bldg. 

22nd Street 


SAVINGS 
Head Office: 


2626 Mission Street, at 
San Francisco 
Founded 1869 
San Francisco, Calif. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 
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DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 
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GEO W. CASWELL CO. 
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442 2nd St. 
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Bank of Italy 


Association 
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Trust & 


National Savings 


Owned, Managed 
and Operated by 
Californians. 


Serves more than a 
million customers. 
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YOU BET THEY DO. 
By Thomas H. West. 


It’s an undisputed fact, 


Where labor unions are unknown 
The master lives upon the meat, 
The toiler gets the bone. 
Where people are uncivilized 
: There’s very little pay, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS They toil along incessantly 
Without a word to say. 


At Less Cost They have no strikes in Borneo, 


Sumatra or Soudan; 
By the power of concentration at our down-town ee 
r in Afghanistan. 
store, 825 Market Street, we Now offer No strikes occur in Java, 
In Siam or Timbuctoo, 
you America’s best makes in But in countries that are civilized 
They strike—you bet they do. 


Juvenile Footwear at The toilers take their medicine 


LESS COST TO YOU In India and Malay 


Without a kick or whimper, 
They know just one word, “Ohey”! 
But if you will investigate 


Cf You'll find this to be true: 
SAN 4) / STORE In countries that are civilized 
, They strike—you bet they do. 
FRANCISCO'S CLOSES ; 
hoelo pe 


UNION SATURDAYS 37,000,000 IN TRADE UNIONS. 
SHOE 825 MARK ET STREET AT Organized labor throughout the world now |\as 
STORE MM. a total membership of more than 37,000,000, ac- 
SAN FRANCISCO cording to statistics completed by the International 
Labor Bureau at Geneva. 
——<—— Of this number only 13,000,000 are affiliated 
with the International Federation of Trade Unio 
headquarters at Amsterdam. 

Of the countries where the bulk of organized 
labor is aligned with Amsterdam, Germany leads 
with 4,582,306 members, while England come, 
second with 4,365,619. Australia has 800,000 work 
ers, France 600,000 and Belgium 556,000. 
passed away last The Workers’ Education Class in public speak- > 
i opened last Thursday and will meet each INJUNCTION AGAINST MINE MEER, 
Thursday evening for the next nine weeks. A few The sweeping Federal court injunction agains 
more members of the class will be accepted, if pres- the United Mine Workers, its officials and me: 
ent at next Thursday evening’s session, October | bers, was perfected on October 11, when Jude 
20, at 8 p.m., in the Federation Hall, San Fran- I. P. Schoonmaker signed the decree entered 


we we ow ee wo we oo ooo oo ooo ooo oes 


ronnnedetonbic cisco Labor Temple. the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation. 
mofihertieant Complaints have been received frequently during | injunction was termed by industrial leaders 
Union No. 22 the last two weeks that candidates for political | of the most sw eeping in the history of labor 


chief inspector’s | Office do not patronize the union label, card and putes. 


service employee. button as well as in former years. The campaign The injunction, a preliminary one, covered pra 
SOR ee bn ige-to span is still youns,, and we would dvise all aspirants tically every complaint entered by the corporat 
Enerenen eaite for office to take heed of these complaints, if they against the union and restrained even picketi 

‘ eer. ferev a hoate, (ihe desire to be elected by means of the labor vote. near its non-union mines. 

$15,000,000. The last week local unions had the unexpecte | Aiter overruling a union motion to dismiss | 
oe pleasure of visits from their internctionz officers, bill of complaint, Judge Schoonmaker han 
y-owned utilities are now who were on their way to the Los. igeles conven- down the restraining order and the corporatio! 
tion and desired to take up a iew matters here posted a $50,000 bond to make it effective at once 
with their local unions. iis coming week a One far reaching paragraph of the injuncti 
greater number of such officers are expected to restrained the defendants “from obstructing, 


ctions by interests openly 
municipal ownership. The 
against the completion of 
as well as the threatened 
oyment of Delos F. Wilcox 


at is being prepared for us. 


pass through San Francisco on their way home. peding and preventing or interfering with 1! 


These visits are greatly appreciated by reason of operation of any of the plaintiff's mines or 
the fact that they do not come very often in the doing any act which would result in interfe: 
delegate of San Francisco history of most local unions. with such operation.” 
the American Federation of The San Francisco Labor Council this week The corporation’s suit alleged the union 
-os Angeles, received his} jssued an appeal to the San Francisco unions to violated the provisions of the Sherman and C 
in the following news item make contributions for a campaign of advertising ton Acts by hindering interstate shipments of c¢ 
through the Associated Press. and publicity in behalf of the bonds for Mu- 
‘The executive council was en- | nicipal Railway extensions and for the Hetch 
age pensions for Hetchy power line from Newark to San Fran- RECOGNIZED LABEL 
the opposition of cisco. The moneys contributed will be used on a 
‘rancisco, who declared fifty-fity basis, an existing campaign committee 
railway bonds to handle the publicity for 
that issue and the Labor Council to handle the 
organized labor | Campaign for the other issue. There is tremendous 


f old age before any- for the 


i union label campaign and make opposition to both of these issues by private IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 
f you keep demanding goods bear- | capitalistic interests, wherefore it behooves labor HERMAN Y U T il 
bvamageinite Gao , Your Union Tailor 


will finally realize | to RUG its shoulder to the wheel to carry these most 


endeavor to issues. 1104 MARKET STREET 
try this + CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


Don't forget the union label. 


